Every Livine 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPEr. 
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A HAPPY FAMILY ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 


A little girl being asked why she put her cat in a datk closet the first part of Thanksgiving Day replied that she did it 
so that the cat might be thankful the rest of the day when let out. A good many boys (and older people) are more thankful 


the first part of Thanksgiving Day than the last. 
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Dumb Animals. 


WHAT OTHER COUNTRY IN THE 
WORLD? 


In no other country in the world are the 
chafices for the poor man’s son to succeed in 
life so good as here. Read the early history 
of Abraham Lincoln, Grant, Garfield and a 
multitude of others prominent in State and 
nation. 

Among the foreign born, who have been 
more highly esteemed than our good friend 
and fellow citizen John Boyle O'Reilly, or 
our other friend Patrick Donahoe, or our 
other friend Patrick A. Collins now holding 
the best financial position which can be 
given by our President outside of our own 
country —that of consul-general at London? 

When we went to Chicago in 1870, among 
its most prominent citizens— president of 
one of its largest banks, park commissioner, 
etc., etc., was a little Irish boy who used to 
attend our school in 1846, when we were 
teaching and studying our profession. 

How well we remember trading with Vice- 
President and Gov. Morton of New York at 
his little country store in Hanover, N. H., 
and subsequently how, when we visited 
Montpelier, Vt., to address the legislature of 
the State, the Governor of the State took us 
by the hand and informed us that when he 
was a little boy he used to carry the fish 
and the bait for us when we went trout 
fishing. 

He was then Governor, and has since been 
United States Secretary of War, and is now 
United States Senator, and perhaps the 
richest man in the whole State. 

What other country in the world gives such 
chances for the son of its poorest citizen— 
native or foreign born? 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


The bed on which Abraham Lincoln slept 
when a boy was after this fashion: The head 
and one side of the bedside were formed 
by an angle of the log cabin. Tle bedpost, 
standing out in the room, was a single crotch 
cut from the forest. Laid on this crotch were 
the ends of two hickory sticks, whose other 
ends were mortised into the logs. These 
were bridged by slats from a forest log. On 
this was placed a sack of dried leaves.— 
Greenfield Gazette. 


—— 


JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 


In the beginning of our “ American Band of Mercy,” 
August, 1882, we received many beautiful letters from 
such men as Gov. Long, Chief Justice Marcus Morton, 
Wendell Phillips, Mayor Green, etc., etc. 

Looking over the file this October 20th, we find the fol- 
lowing from John Boyle O’ Reilly, which will be interest- 
ing to many of our readers. 

August 10, 1882. 
DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

I am proud to be enrolled as a member of your “Band 
of Mercy.”” It has the whole world before it, and please 
God we will hare in a few years one hundred thousand 
members in Massachusetts alone. 

Very truly yours, 
JOUN BOYLE O’REILLY. 


We have now recorded nearly twenty-six thousand of 
these orzanizations formed since August, 1882, with 
probably well up toward two million members. 


* Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


DESCENDED FROM THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


Some years ago we met a middle-aged lady 
weighing about two hundred and _ fifty 
pounds, who informed us that she descended 
from “the Prince of Wales.” 

We understood her to say that she de- 
scended from the prince of whales, and 
thought the joke a good one, until on further 
conversation we found our mistake. 


MUD. BOSTON’S SUBWAY. 


The digging up of our Boston streets for 
the subway isa terrible thing — but it appears 
to be necessary. 

It reminds us of a mother who told her 
daughter that it was a terrible thing to get 
married, to which the Caughter replied, yes, 
mother, but it is a terribler thing not to. 


CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER FROM THE HEAD 
OF THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
VETERINARY SCHOOL. 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Oct. 22, 1896. 
T. ANGELL, Esq., 

My Dear Sir: — Yours of the 12th enquir- 
ing as to painfulness, etc. of death by 
cyanide, was duly received. Pardon my 
delay in answering. 

The contortions are “clonic spasm” due to 
effects of the poison upon the nervous system. 
I do not imagine that with a fatal dose of 
the salt there is practically any pain. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES P. LYMAN. 

The doctor adds that the cyanide should be fresh, and 
of good quality, otherwise if it failed to kill it might 
produce pain. 


WHAT A CAPITAL FELLOW. 


The pastor of a P~€sbyterian church in Brooklyn was 
recently hunting” 4a friend when the latter mistook 
him for a quail awu filled his left arm with bird shot. A 
sportsman who cannot tell a minister from a quail 
should confine himself to a bean gun in open pasture. 
— Boston Evening Transcript. 


In Paris many years ago we proposed to 
our good friend, Mr. Burlingame [then 
American minister to China], to form a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in that country. 

He replied with a smile that cruelty to ani- 
mals was unknown in China. 

The same is true of Japan. 

What a capital fellow the clergyman above 
named would be to carry a knowledge of 
Christianity to the heathen. 


SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS. 


We see that Dr. Wilder of Cornell Uni- 
versity [the man who has dissected so many 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of cats] has 
been recently engaged in examining all the 
brains of deceased persons which he can get 
hold of, with a view to ascertaining their 
weight and size, and with the result, that 
he finds [what every fool knew before] that 
some are larger than others: which seems to 
us a conclusion about as useful as it would 
be to examine all the cows’ tails in Ithica, 
and astonish the world by finding that some 
are longer than others. 

Other (so-called) Scientists have been strain- 
ing their brains to prove that they descended 
from monkeys. 

If that were so, the descent has in many 
instances been very great from a respectable 
monkey to a very disrespectablc man, and 
not a few families both here and in Europe 
would do well to pass over their more 
immediate ancestors and rest their claims 
to respectability on those more remote. 

When there are so many stupendous 
wrongs in the world to be righted, and so 
much needless suffering to be prevented, and 
such overwhelming need of hwmane educa- 
tion in our colleges and universities, we 
think that college professors might find a 
better business than weighing the brains of 
deceased persons, or trying to prove that 
they descended from monkeys. 


T. ANGELL. 


PROFESSOR WILDER AGAIN. 


We see in the Boston Herald of October 14th that Prof. 
Wilder in a lecture delivered in Boston says, that 
children at infancy should be given the brains of a sheep 
to study, and that this study should go on gradually 
until they enter the high school and then be pursued on 
other animals. 

If the Professor cannot give better advice than this, 
the sooner he becomes a sheep himself the better it will 
be for humanity. 


HORSES IN WAR. LET EVERY 
SCHOOL-BOY. 


A statement in our morning paper that six 
hundred American horses have just been 
shipped from New Orleans for the use of 
the Spanish troops in Cuba leads us to 
consider the enormous losses and more 
enormous sufferings of horses in war, not 
only from wounds, but also from over-work 
and starvation,—far exceeding the losses and 
sufferings of their riders. 

In the terrible Russian winter campaign of 
Napoleon, his horses died at the rate of thou- 
sands a day. 

When he started [saying nothing of draft 
horses] he had sixty thousand cavalry. 
When he returned only about sixteen hun- 
dred. 

Over fifty-eight thousand of the sixty thou- 
sand cavalry horses died from wounds, 
exposure, overwork and starvation. 

If war is a curse to the human race what is 
it to the horses? 

Let every school-boy, not only in our ‘‘ Bands 
of Mercy,” but in all America be asked to 
answer that question. 

GEO. T, ANGELL. 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY TO ESTAB- 
LISH A SOCIETY FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 


When we started the ‘ Mass. S. P. C. A.” 
the mayor and aldermen of Boston, granted 
us, and placed under our orders, seventeen 
policemen, carefully picked from the whole 
force and dressed in their best uniforms to 
act under our orders as canvassers. We 
districted the city and during three weeks 
had their services, reporting to us every 
morning. In this way with the gifts of 
friends we raised about $13,000 in three 
weeks. The policemen had no difficulty in 
seeing or reaching the lady or gentleman in 
every house. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS. 


Millions of the human race (sick and well) suffer 
from noises which (day and night) deprive them to a 
greater or less extent of sleep. 

The man or woman who will invent and patent some 
not too expensive or annoying, and perfectly harmless 
mechanical contrivance, which by shutting out noises 
will prevent this great misfortune, can sell millions — 
bless the world — and reap a rich pecuniary reward. 

To stimulate thought in this direction we wish some 
rich man or woman would authorize us to offer a prize 
of one hundred dollars to the person who shall first in- 
vent and perfect such a contrivance. ° 

Although we do not believe in one person being per- 
mitted to hold many millions of dollars we wish we could 
hold a few and use them for the public service. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


INSURANCE. 

We see in our daily paper the advertisement of an 
Insurance Company with a capital of $500,000, which 
insures doctors and druggists against all claims and 
suits brought on account of errors or omissions in treat- 
ment of cases or in the selection, compounding or 
administration of any drug, chemical, prescription or 
anesthetic. 

It seems as though almost everything may be insured 
except entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

We wonder whether the above company insures 
the makers of quack medicines? 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy, 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REy. TUOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over twenty-five thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 

probably over a million members. 


PLEDGE. 

“TI will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. 8. 
Pp. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All. ' 

We send without cost, to every person 
asking, a copy of ‘Band of Mercy ”’ infor- 
mation and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a “ Band 
of Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of 
thirty adults or children or both— either 
signed or authorized to be signed—to the 
pledge, also the name chosen for the ‘band 
and the name and post-office address [town 
and State] of the president. 

1. Our monthly paper, DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and _ pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the 61 High, 
Latin, Normal and Grammar Schools of 
Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes, 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For 
badge. 

The head oflicers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 


the President, an imitation gold 


‘teachers, should be presidents of bands of 
mercy. 


Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 
Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 


‘old can forma band with no cost, and receive 


what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents; ribbon, four cents; song 
and hymn books, with fifty-two songs and 
hymns, two cents; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, eight cents. 
The ‘*Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals” cost only two cents for the whole, 
bound together in one pamphlet. The Hu- 
mane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is inyited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings : 
1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. ] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both -human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


“LETTER FROM THE WIFE OF THE 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 
CANADA. 


We are glad to receive a copy of a letter from the 
Countess of Aberdeen, wife of the Governor-General 
of Canada in regard to the wearing of egret’s plumes 
obtained by destruction of the birds and their young at 
breeding time, in which she writes: “ I frankly confess 
that I have allowed these plumes to be used on my own 
bonnets without realizing how they were obtained, and 
I hope the Toronto Humane Society will be able to per- 
suade the women of Canada, as they have persuaded 
me, to put their faces against this custom. I have 
always felt that the wearing of little stuffed singing 
birds on hats not only destroys all of our songsters 
but is unartistic, and I am glad to think the fashion is 
passing away, giving place to artificial flowers and 
grasses.” 


IN CHURCH. 


Just in front of my pew sits a maiden— 
A little brown wing on her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And sheen of the sun upon that. 
Through the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 
But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of the bird. 


The organ rolls down its great anthem; 
With the soul of a song itis blent; 
But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 
The voice of the curate is gentle, 
“No sparrow shall fall to the ground ;” 
But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 
— Our Sunday Afternoon. 


AN ARAB’S ANSWER. 


A Frenchman who had won a high rank among men 
of science, and who yet denied the existence of God, the 
author of all science, was crossing the Desert of Sahara 
in company with an Arab guide. This so-called philoso- 
pher noticed with a sneer that at certain times his guide, 
whatever obstacles might arise, put them all aside, and, 
kneeling on the burning sands, called on his God. 

Day after day passed, and the Arab never neglected 
his devotions. At last one evening, as he rose from his 
knees, the Frenchman asked him with a sneer: 

** How do you know there is a God?” 

The guide fixed his eyes upon the scoffer in wonder, 
and then said, solemnly : 

‘How do 1 know there is a God? How did I know 
that a man, and not a camel, passed my hut last night in 
the darkness? Was it not by the print of his foot on the 
sand? Evenso”—and he pointed to the sun, whose last 
rays were flashing over the lonely desert,— “ that foot- 
print was not that of a man.”— Young Catholic Messenger. 


AN INCIDENT OF LAST SUMMER. 


An incident of this last summer shows the need of 
education in bird love. A Boston gentleman, a well- 
known ornithologist, was rowing one day about a small 
island near Mount Desert, when he saw a man wantonly 
shooting from a boat into a nesting place of terns on the 
rocks. The tern is a beautiful white sea bird that skirts 
the coast, flying in wide curves, and by its grace and 
beauty adding to any seascape which it frequents. The 
bird killer was being rowed by a Maine boatman, who 
was evidently protesting against the cruelty of his fare, 
but the gunner paid no attention and went right on with 
his destruction. 

The Bostonian, indignant, had himself rowed near 
enough to add his protest to that of the other, but this 
did not do any good until one of the boatmen scared the 
brutal marksman by telling him that the new-comer was 
probably a bird warden, and as such wou!d report him 
and a fine would result. On the strength of this asser- 
tion he concluded to put his gun down, and was rowed 
away. The ornithologist then went on to the nesting 
ground and counted thirty-one splendid terns as victims 
of this fellow’s morning sport (?). He said he did not 
want the birds, only wanted to see how many he could hit. 
If that man as a boy had been taught to know birds and 
love them as a boy, do you think he could ever as aman 
have been guilty of such wanton destruction? — New 
York Times. 


This is what our ‘‘ Bands of Mercy’ want 
to teach all the children in all the schools of 
America. 


Geo., T. ANGELL. 


| 


FEEDING THE POOR. 


“And the King shall answer and say unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ve have done it unto me.”— 
Matthew XXYV., 40. 


The above cut used by kind permission of The 
American Engraving Co., 295 Washington St., Boston. 


SUPERANNUATED. 
[OUTLIVED HIS USEFULNESS. ] 

We see in our evening paper of October 22d 
that Senator Morrill of Vermont [now in his 
eighty-seventh year] has just been elected by 
an almost unanimous vote of the Vermont 
Legislature, to serve the State another six 
years in the United States Senate. And we 
received in this morning’s mail a kind letter 
from our good friend Wm. H. Baldwin, Presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Christian Union, 
who has just passed his seventieth birthday. 

We noticed recently that several good 
Methodist Episcopal Bishops, having reached 
the age of seventy, were declared to be 
“ superannuated.” 

It occurs to us that if anybody should talk 
about putting friend Baldwin on a “* super- 
annuated”’ list, he would make about as much 
headway atit as the boy [grown to be a man] 
who undertook to thrash his old school- 
master [past seventy] and, after being 
soundly thrashed himself, declared that he 
would wait until the old gentleman was a 
hundred before he undertook that job again. 

We are in our seventy-fourth — and [by 
reason of our asthma] claim to be the oldest 
Night Editor in the world, but we should 
have as decided objections to being con- 
sidered ‘‘ superannuated”’ as an old lady is 
said to have had when she declared that no 
man should ever write on her tombstone that 
she was any man’s relic. 

We think it perfectly proper when a good 
Bishop has faithfully served God and his 
fellowmen up to the age of seventy, that he 
should be placed on a list of high honor, 
where, with full salary, he can be relieved 
from some of the more severe duties of his 
office, but we think a better name can be 
found for it than ‘‘ superannuated.” 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


One phase of a reporter’s life is to run away from 
men who want to be interviewed, and run after those 
who do not want to be interviewed. 
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64 Our Dumb Animals. 


Our DumB ANIMALS. 


Boston, November, 1896. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing “ Our Dumb Animals” 
for gratuitous distribution can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies. 
We can not afford larger numbers at this 
price. 
OOo 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have “ Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our “American Humane Education Society”’ 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges. 

&@ In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent at 
the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 

We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
**personal.”” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a mall part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month one 
hundred and sixteen new branches of our 
“Parent Band of Mercy,” making a total 
of twenty-five thousand seven hundred and 
seventy. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 
The song birds are flying 
And southward are hieing, 
No more their glad carols we hear. 
The gardens are lonely,— 
Chrysanthemums only 
Dare now let their beauty appear. 


The insects are hiding,— 
The farmer providing 
The lambkins a shelter from cold. 
And after October 
The woods will look sober 
Without all their crimson and gold. 


The loud winds are calling, 
The ripe nuts are falling, 

The squirrel now gathers his store. 
The bears, homeward creeping, 
Will soon all be sleeping 

So snugly, till winter is o’er. 


Jack Frost will soon cover 
The little brooks over; 
The snow-clouds are up in the sky 
All ready for snowing; 
Dear Autumn is going, 
We bid her a loving good-bye. 
EMILIE PouLsson. 


PRIZE OFFER TO COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


There is wanted in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities to-day a new order of chivalry, which may properly 
be called “ The College and University Legion of Honor.” 

The mottoes inscribed on its badges ‘“‘ For God and the 
Right.” 

Its pledge similar to that of the knights of old, namely, 
“T promise that I will endeavor in all places and at all 
times to protect the defenceless and maintain the right.” 

Its condition of membership simply an honest endeavor 
to carry out the above pledge. 

Its object, to send out from all our colleges and unt- 
versities men «who shall seek to make the world happier 
and better for their having lived in it. 

I hereby offer in behalf of “ The American Humane 
Education Society” to the student in each of two Ameri- 
can colleges or universities numbering over 400 students 
who shall first found in his college or university such 
an organization with fifty or more members, a prize of 
Jifty dollars, and to the ten students who shall first found 
in any other ten American colleges or universities such 
an organization, prizes of ten dollars each. 

The certificates of the presidents of such colleges and 
uviversities that such an organization has been founded 
in good faith and is likely to be permanent will be the 
evidence required to obtain the prizes. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS IN 
HUMANE SPEAKING, 


Mrs. Emma Rood Tuttle of Ohio writes us of great 
success she is having with these prize contests of hu- 
mane speaking and recitations—large audiences and 
great enthusiasm —and we received this morning a 
copy of a beautiful silver prize medal which is one of 
the prizes given. 

The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools or Sunday schools are invited 
to send their best speaker to compete for the prize 
medal; some prominent citizen presides; other promi- 
nent citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and perhaps leavesa handsome balance for the local 
humane society or ‘ Band of Mercy.” 

We have a book of 192 pages, describing the plan and 
containing beautiful selections to be used by the 
speakers and reciters [we send the book for ten cents 
and postage five more] or they may be selected else- 
where. 

Every school taking part in the prize contest wants to 
attend, so do parents and friends; good music is added, 
and a full audience is insured — the whole evening being 
devoted to the presentation of humane selections in 
competition for the prize or prizes offered. 

We should not wonder if this plan started in Ohio 
should extend all over our country and in thousands 
of cities and towns, result in great profit to our humane 
work. 

“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


It is good news that two hundred and sixty-seven 
Brockton people, many of them among the most promi- 
nent citizens, have formed a society for the prevention of 
cruelty. 

In the newspaper reports sent us, cut from the Brock- 
ton daily papers, we find the following: 

Boston, October 8, 1896. 
My DEAR MR. GOULD: 

It gives me great pleasure to learn that some two 
hundred of the prominent citizens of Brockton propose 
to form an independent branch of our ‘* Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” I 
wish there were simiiar branches in every city and 
every town of this Commonwealth, and I would not care 
if there were as many branches as there are churches. 

The more we do to promote kindness to the lower 
animals the more we shall do to promote “ Peace on 
earth, and good will to men.”” When the children in all 
the schools of all civilized nations are taught kindness 
to these lower creatures dependent on our care, we 
shall see the end of wars, and the beginning of the 
Millennium. 

With the kindest wishes towards yourself personally, 
and the many of your prominent citizens who propose 
to join this new organization I am not only sincerely 
but 

Gratefully yours, 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


In cold weather blanket your 
horses while stopping. 


TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND 
EDITORS. 


We should be glad to arrange with every periodical in 
this country to supply ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” for the 
coming year at 25 cents, to be used by them either as 
premiums or in their clubbing lists. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


— 


Our Dumb Animals is an illustration of the old saw 
that good things are done up in small bundles. Though 
small in size, Mr. Angell’s little paper has an influential 
audience —as much so as any in the world.— Farming- 
ton News. 


wv 


CANVASSING FOR “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS.” 


We pay canvassers 25 cents for every 50 cent subscrip- 
tion. 

A young man called at our offices the other day want- 
ing to try his luck. We gave him permission. In about 
half of the first day he secured 29 subscriptions which 
paid him $7.25 and he has been doing finely ever since. 

There is not a city or town in this country where some 
man, woman, boy or girl might not realize a handsome 
sum of money in this way. 

There is not a newspaper office in this country or in 
British America where “ Our Dumb Animals” is not 
known, and hardly one whose editors would not will- 
ingly aid any proper person in their respective localities 
to increase its circulation. 


CAPE .TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


On September 2Iist we were pleased to receive a call 
from Mr. William F. Hertzog, residing in the above 
locality. He had read at the hotel on the top of Mount 
Washington a copy of our Autobiographical Sketches, 
and came to our office and ordered a variety of humane 
publications sent to South Africa. 


o> 


LET THE STABLE DOORS OPEN 
OUTWARDS. 


A good friend asks us to call public atten- 
tion to the importance of having stable doors 
a outwards, as a protection in case of 

re. 

It isa good idea and we respectfully com- 
mend it to the consideration of animal 
owners. 


ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME. 


Some cities, like some persons, move slowly. Let our 
friends in such places keep working. We occupy a posi- 
tion in regard to “ Bands of Mercy” somewhat like the 
weather bureau at Washington. We are in correspond- 
ence with almost every State. When a single mail brings 
us thirty-seven new organizations in one place, eleven 
in another, others in five different States, we know what 
that means. When letters are coming to us from places 
thousands of miles apart, “the children are delighted,” 
“the parents are taking interest,” “we are holding meet- 
ings weekly,’ —“‘every fortnight,” etc., ctc., want 
more badges,”’ *‘more melodies,” “more cards,” more 
Ten Lessons,” “‘more Dumb Animals,” we know what 
that means. It means that while in your town or city 

“The tired waves vainly breakin; 
May seem no painful inch to gain, 


Far back through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes flooding in the main.” 


— 


A WISE DECISION. 


The celebrated Rey. Dr. Beecher (father of Henry 
Ward) being once asked why he did not reply to a man 
who had been telling lies about him in the newspapers, 
answered that when he was a young man, crossing a 
field with an armful of books one evening, he came 
across a small animal and hurled several volumes at him 
but got the worst of it; since which time he had thought 
it better to let all such animals alone. 
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“THE NEW PRIESTHOOD.” 
WRITTEN BY OUIDA. 


An United States Senator, whose name we 
do not feel at liberty to give, has recently 
sent us an English book with the above title. 

It is the most terrible summing up of 
cruelties practised in vivisection and their 
danger to the human as well as animal races, 
to which our attention has ever been called. 

Are its statements true — certainly many of 
them seem to be —and if they are, it should, 
like “Black Beauty,” have a circulation of 
millions of copies in our own language; be 
translated into the languages of Europe and 
Asia, and cause the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws which shall make such horrors 
hereafter impossible in any part of the 
civilized world. 

Will some of the eminent physicians who 
have read this book tell us either openly or 
confidentially how far these statements are 


correct. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


ANY RESPECTABLE PHYSICIAN. 


Any respectable physician who is so unfor- 
tunate as to be sued without cause for mal- 
practice, can send to our office and receive 
without charge a copy of our ‘“* Autobiographi- 
cal Sketches,” in which he will find how a 
similar law-suit against one of Boston’s 
young surgeons was worth many thousands 
of dollars to him, and gave him a standing 
in the community which he could not have 
otherwise obtained in several years’ practice. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 
TO PREVENT BURIAL ALIVE IN 
PARIS. 


A “Mortuary Room Company ” is on the point of being 
floated in the French capital, with every prospect of 
success. The amount for subscription is stated to be 
$100,000, and good dividends it is claimed may be con- 
fidently looked for. 

The company undertakes to provide separate waiting 
rooms, of two classes, in a large mortuary building. 
The alleged deceased will be deposited there upon 
couches, and carefully looked after till the fact of death 
shall have been established beyond question. Share- 
holders will be entitled to the use of a first-class waiting 
room free of charge, and no shareholder’s heirs will be 
allowed to visit him. The thing has evidently been 
thoroughly thought out.— Washington Evening Star. 


A RISING YOUNG MAN. 


This week the Vermont Legislature will 
proceed to re-elect Justin S. Morrill, aged 
eighty-six, United States Senator for a sixth 
term by a practically unanimous vote.— 
Boston Herald. 


THE TROUBLE WITH OUR 
COLLEGES. 

The old doctor, standing with his guest among the 
crowd of villagers, watched the black pine coffin as it 
was lowered into the grave. A large portly man, hand- 
somely dressed, was the only mourner. He gave a cold, 
decent attention to the simple ceremonies, and walked 
briskly back to the hotel for his dinner when they were 
over. 

‘There is the end of a story which might, I fear, be 
duplicated in many a village or city,” said the doctor. 
“ Sarah Gibbs, whom we happened to see buried there, 
was left an orphan at fifteen years of age with a brother 
of three. That big fellow yonder, hurrying for some- 
thing to eat, was the child. 

Sarah had great ambitions for her baby brother, as 
she called him. She worked as a servant to feed and 
clothe him and send him to school. When he was older, 
she went into the mills in New London, did extra work, 
lived on tea and dry bread, would not buy a gown in 
years, to save every cent that she might help him 
through a college course in Harvard. 

He was always well fed and well clothed, and a noted 
athlete. His digestion, heart and lungs were watched 
under the eye of the professional gymnast of the 
college. 

He was a superb animal when he quitted college. 
His brain had been trained too. He was keen and 
quick-witted, and went into business, and has, I hear, 
been very successful. 

And yet, when I remember that he has left this old 


“MAC.” 


We take the above from a true story of ‘“‘Her Dog,” a handsome 
cloth bound volume of one hundred and twenty-six pages and 
various cuts, written by the well-known writer Mrs. Mary Johnson, 
published by Carter & Co., 5 Somerset St., Boston. Price, $1.25. 
A book of much interest to those who love dogs. 


A RAPID-TRANSIT 
PIGEON. 


On Tuesday last, in 
less than 270 minutes, 
“Punch,” a sturdy car- 
rier-pigeon, (perhaps 
some of you know him) 
flew 200 miles, carrying 
seven messages from the 
school-ship ‘‘Saratoga”’ 
to Philadelphia. He 
was sent off at ten 
o’clock in the morning, 
and was found in his 
own loft at 2.80 in the 
afternoon. It was 
Punch who beat all 
other records last Sep- 
tember, when he 
brought a letter from 
a naval officer on the 
cruiser York” to 
his wife at Bryn Mawr. 
He covered a distance 
of 200 miles in less than 
197 minutes.— New 
York World. 


“Blessed are the 
merciful.” 


sister here alone in comparative and lonely poverty all of 
these years, I suspect that his heart education was for- 
gotten.— Youth’s Companion. 

The above is a striking illustration of the neglect of 
heart education which prevails in a large proportion of 
our colleges and universities. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE DOG UNDER THE WAGON. 


“Come wife,” said good old farmer Gray, 
“ Put on your things, ’tis market day, 
And we’ll be off to the nearest town, 
There and back ere the sun goes down.”’ 
Spot ? No, we'll leave old Spot behind, 
But Spot he barked and Spot he whined, 
And soon made up his doggish mind 
To follow under the wagon. 


Away they went at a good round pace, 
And joy came into the farmer’s face, 
Poor Spot,” said he, “ did want to come, 
But I’m awful glad he’s left at home — 
He’il guard the barn, and guard the cot, 
And keep the cattle out of the lot.” 
I’m not so sure of that,” thought Spot, 
The dog under the wagon. 


The farmer all his produce sold 
And got his pay in yellow gold: 
Home through the lonely forest. Hark! 
A robber springs from behind a tree ; 
Your money or else your life,” says he ; 
The moon was up, but he didn’t sce 

The dog under the wagon. 


- 


Spot ne’er barked and Spot ne’er whined 

But quickly caught the thief behind ; 

He dragged him down in the mire and dirt, 

And tore his coat and tore his shirt, 

Then held him fast on the miry ground ; 

The robber uttered not a sound, 

While his hands and feet the farmer bound, 
And tumbled him into the wagon. 


So Spot he saved the farmer’s life, 
The farmer’s money, the farmer's wife, 
And now a hero grand and gay, 
A silver collar he wears to-day ; 
Among his friends, among his foes — 
And everywhere his master goes — 
He follows on his horny toes, 

The dog under the wagon. 

— The Advance. 


HOW JOUN TRUMAN FOUND 
A FRIEND. 
A SOUTHERN STORY. 


“Johnny!” called Mrs. Truman. John turned his 
sun-burned face upon the pillow and dreamed that a 
magnificent chariot, to which he was driving six coal 
black steeds, had suddenly stopped. 

“Johnny,” repeated Mrs. Truman, “get up. The 
wagon’s ready. 

“Tam too,” replied John, rubbing his eyes and tumb- 
ling out of bed and into his clothes in less time than it 
takes to tell it. 

Ordinarily John had to be called half a dozen times, 
he slept so soundly; but this morning Uncle Peter, the 
colored man who took care of Mrs. Truman’s garden 
and orchard, was going into town to carry a wagon load 
of fruit, and John was to go with him to hold the horses 
while Peter went into the houses to deliver the fruit. 

Still rubbing his eyes with one hand while he buttoned 
his jacket with the other, John tore down to the gate like 
a shot, where stood the wagon filled with boxes and 
baskets. Dobbin and Joe, the two horses, were munch- 
ing the hay spread in front of them and Peter stood by 
eating his breakfast from his hands. In his eagerness 
to be off, John had forgotten his until his mother called 
him back to the house. While he hastily swallowed his 
food, she smoothed his hair and straightened his collar. 
Soon he was on the wagon seat by Peter’s side, a basket 
of lunch nicely packed under the seat, and a roll of hay in 
the back part of the wagon for Dobbin and Joe. Mrs. 
Truman was merciful to every beast and taught John to 
be also. 

“Don't let Peter forget that the jelly apples are for 
Mrs. Jones and the preserving pears are for Mrs. Smith, 
Johnny,” called Mrs. Truman as they drove off. 

“No’m,” answered John, holding tight to the reins 
and guiding the horses skillfully through the gate. 
For, to his great delight, Peter allowed him to drive 
every step of the way, only watching the wheels closely 
as they drove over the narrow plantation bridges. 

After they had gotten into town and all the fruit had 
been disposed of except the pears for Mrs. Smith, Peter 
stopped the wagon under the shade of a great tree. 

“‘Now, Johnny,” he said, while I take this .bucket of 
pears into Mrs. Smith, you put the hay in front of 
Dobbin and Joe, so they can eat, and I'll bring a 
bucket of water back for ’em. 

John scattered the hay and, climbing back into the 
wagon, was about to open the lunch basket when he 
heard a great hurrah up the street. Cries of ‘Kill 
him, kill him!’ were heard and a crowd of white and 
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colored boys came tearing down the street, pelting with 
stones and brickbats a poor, miserable dog, which ran 
as fast as his tired legs Would carry him. His head 
drooped, his tail hung hopelessly down, and he panted 
as if he ‘would fall at every step. A big boy who led 
the crowd ‘threw a brick which struck him on the head, 
when, with a weak howl, the poor creature fled under 
the wagon for refuge and for hiding. 

* Let the poor dog alone,— won’t you? ” begged John 
of the boy who threw the brick, and who was stooping 
to throw again. 

“Tt’s my dog,” angrily answered the boy, “ and I'll do 
what I please with him.” 

The other boys crowded around, ready with sticks and 
stones to strike the dog us soon as the big boy should 
drive him from under the wagon. John dropped the 
basket, leaped to the ground, and, creeping close to the 
terrified dog, said to the boys: 

“ You'll have to hit me first.” 

The poor creature cowcred close to him, asif feeling 
he had found a friend and protector in his extremity. 

A shout arose among the boys, “ Knock him over, if 
he won’t get out of the way,” and hands were raised 
threateningly. But John stood his ground manfully. 
In the midst of the uproar Peter returned with the 
bucket of water. 

“What's the matter here? ” he asked. 

“Tle wants to keep me from my dog,” answered the 
big boy, pointing to John. 

“They are beating the poor thing to death, Uncle 
Peter!” called John from under the wagon, putting 
his arm over the dog to show he would not desert 
him. 

“ Now all you boys tell me what this trouble is about,” 
demanded Peter. 

“That's my dog Ponto, and he’s been behaving so 
strange lately, I believe he’s mad; and I got these 
boys to help me kill him,” answered the big boy, pois- 
ing a brick in his hand. 

Peter stooped by the side of the wagon, examined the 
dog carefully, then got up and said, ‘* That dog ain’t 
no more mad than you is— maybe not as much.” 

“That's so, Uncle Peter,” called John; “he’s just 
half dead with heat and thirst.” 

Peter reached under the wagon, lifted the poor dog 
out gently, while John followed. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “I’m just a po’ colored man ; 
but I’m going to stop this fuss. The first boy that hits 
that dog, and begins a racket, I’m going to call the 
police on him.” 

At this threat the crowd of boys began to melt away, 
the big boy saying tauntingly to John, “If you are so 
fond of curs I’ll make you a present of Ponto; and 
much good may he do you.” And, shying a brick dan- 
gerously near John’s head, he ran around the corner. 

“Thank you,” replied John, busy with pouring some 
water into an empty pan, which he set before the dog, 
the famished creature lapping it eagerly. Then he put 
into the pan some meat and bread from the basket. 

When John and Uncle Peter had finished their lunch, 
and Dobbin and Joe had eaten the last wisp of hay, 
and the dog had licked the pan dry, the horses were 
hitched to the wagon for the homeward drive. 

“Good-bye, doggie ; I am sorry to leave you,” said 
John, patting the grateful dog on the head. 

But Ponto had no idea of being left to the cruelty of 
any boy who might chance to come along. So he 
whined, even wagged his poor, limp tail, and, when 
the wagon started, trotted after it with all his might. 

“Uncle Peter,” said John, after vainly telling Ponto 
that he must go back, ‘‘ the boy gave him tome. Can’t 
I take him home? ” 

“T don’t believe that boy had any claim on him. It’s 
my ’pinion that dog ain’t got nobody to take care of him, 
and be’s a orphan. But I don’t know what your ma 
will say *bout your making a ’sylum of her house,” 
replied Peter, gravely. 

John was not afraid of his mother’s objecting to any 
act of mercy, so, while Peter stopped the wagon, he 
got out and lifted the dog in. The dog stretched his 
tired limbs upon the straw with a deep breath of satis- 
faction. 

Ponto evidently thought a great deal was due John. 
He fattened and became so sleek and handsome that no 
one would have been ashamed of him. He made him- 
self generally useful, driving the chickens from the 
garden ard the hogs out of the fields. 

In the fall the negroes carried every evening the cotton 
they had picked during the day to the gin-house to have 
it weighed by Uncle Peter. John and Ponto were 
always on hand—John to write down the weights and 
Ponto to stand by, wagging his now strong tail in 
general approbation of everything. 


One night John and his mother were suddenly aroused 
from sleep by Pento’s furious barking and bounding 
against the door, to find that the gin-house which 
stood near by, was on fire. Deter was called, and the 
other negroes aroused, in time to put out the flames with 
buckets of water. But for Ponto’s watchfulness and 
timely warning the fruits of a whole year’s toil would 
have been destroyed. 

M. E. SAFFOLD, in Sunday School Times. 


PATRICK THOUGHT IT WAS TIE 
VOICE OF HIS RIVAL AND 
GOT RILED. 


An amusing scene occurred in a quiet uptown street 
last night. A young Irishman who is courting a rosy- 
cheeked servant in one of the houses in the thorough- 
fare called about his usual time in the evening. Just as 
he opened the iron gate leading into the basement yard 
he heard a voice say, “‘ Hullo, Pat!” 

*“TIullo, yourself,’’ replied Pat. 

“ Hullo, Pat,” said the strange voice again. 

Pat gazed all around him, but could see nobody, and 
once again he heard the voice say, “ Ilullo, Pat.” 

“Ts that all you can say, ‘IIullo, Pat!’ Where the 
divil are you, anyhow? ” answered Pat. 

“Pat, you’re a fool,” said the voice. 

“ Begorra, you're a liar, whoever ye be,” shouted Pat, 
as he looked blindly around for his insulter. 

“ Pat, you're a fool,” again uttered the voice. 

“T’m no fool, whoever ye are,” called out Pat, wild 
with anger, ‘‘ an’ if yez will show yerself, I'll prove it to 
yez.” 

Pat, you’re a fool,’ came the reply, accompanied by 
a hoarse chuckle. 

Pat was furious and thoughts of his rival, McCarthy, 
immediately came in his mind. 

“Pat, you're a fool! Vat, you’re a fool! ho, ho, ho! 
ha, ha!’’ shouted Pat’s tormentor. 

By this time Pat’s coat and waistcoat lay on the ground 
and he had his siceves rolled up to his elbows and was 
tearing around like a hen on a hot griddle. There’s no 
telling what would have happened, as it was nearly the 
time for the policeman on the beat to pass that way, 
when the basement door opened and Pat’s sweetheart 
came out. On seeing Pat she uttered a little scream and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Are you crazy, Pat? An’ what has come 
into youthe night? Put your clothes on, man.” 

“Pat, you’re @ fool! Ho, ho! ha, ha!” said the 
mysterious voice out of the darkness. 

“Do yez hear the blackguard? Oh, if I can lay me 
hands on him!” foamed Pat, as he continued his war 
dance. 

“Ah, you mustn’t mind that, Pat,” said his sweet. 
heart. “ Why, it’s only one of the young men’s parrots 
which they brought home with them from over the sea. 
It’s an ill-mannered bird, and do swear dreadfully. 
Mistress won't have it in the house, so the boys hang up 
the cage out of the window of their room upstairs.” 

Pat became slowly appeascd, and as he put on his 
coat he said, ‘‘I don’t mind what a buird says, Molly, 
but begorra, I thought it was that sneak McCarthy.— 
New York Tribune. 


IN HIS NAME. 
THE SELF-SACRIFICING GENEROSITY OF A 
POOR SHOP-GIRL. 


There are a few noteworthy actions in life that are 
not heralded in the morning papers, and there are a 
good many people who do not telephone for the 
reporters when they do noble deeds. We give an 
instance. 

It was a cold dark evening, and the city lights only 
intensified by their sharp contrast the gloom of the 
storm. It was the time when wealthy shoppers are 
eating their hot dinners, when the stores are closing, 
and when the shop-girls plod home, many too poor to 
ride, tired with the long day’s standing and work. 

One of the shop-girls we have alluded to was hurrying 
home through the slush after a hard day’s work. She 
was a delicate girl, poorly dressed, and wholly unable 
to keep out the winter’s cold with a thin fall cloak. One 
person noticed her as she hurried along. She was evi- 
dently very timid and self-absorbed. 

A blind man was sitting in an alley by the pavement, 
silently offering pencils for sale to the heedless crowd. 
The wind and sleet beat upon him. He had no overcoat. 
His thin hands clasped with purple fingers the wet, sleet- 
covered pencils. He looked asif the cold had congealed 
him. 4 


The girl passed the man, as did the rest of the hurry 
ing crowd. When she had walked half a block away 
she fumbled in her pocket, and turned and walked back. 

For a moment she looked intently at the vendor of 
pencils, and when she saw that he gave no sign, she 
quietly dropped a ten-cent piece into his fingers, and. 
walked on. 

But she was evidently troubled, for her steps grew 
slower. 

Then she stopped, turned, and walked rapidly back to 
the dark alley, and the man half hiding init. Bending 
over him she said softly, ‘‘ Are you really blind ?” 

The man lifted his head and showed her his sightless 
eyes. Then with an indescribable gesture he peinted to 
his breast. There hung the dull badge of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” she said, humbly. ‘ Please 
give me back my ten cents.” 

*“ Yes, ma’am,” he answered, and held out the coin. 

She took out her purse. It was a very thin one. It 
contained but two silver dollars, one-third of her week's 
hard earnings—all she had. She put one dollar of it 
into his hand with the words: 

“ Take this instead, for the dear Lord’s sake, and go 
home now. You ought not to sit here in this bitter wind 
and slect.”” Then she turned her steps homeward, pity- 
ing the wretched man, and thinking that no one had 
seen her. 

Thinking no one had seen her? God had seen her ; 
and one man, who to his dying day will never forget the 
act.— Youth's Companion. 

— 
BISHOP KEANE. 

In an address of Rey. Dr. James E. Rankin [Congre- 
gationalist|, president of Howard University at Wash- 
ington, D.C., on October 9, we find the following: 

It is not recorded that infidelity ever established 
asylums or hospitals. And if government be driven 
from assisting eleemosynary institutions because the 
daily devotions or the consolations to the sick and dying 
are Christian of whaterer type, in order to be consistent, 
it must forego Christian services in its halls of legisla- 
tion—in the army and navy; and bury our dead heroes 
without a word of prayer. 

Bishop Keane was a Catholic, and yet I loved him none 
the less for that. J think it was so with all non-Catholics. 
In himself and in his way of doing his work he seemed 
to constitute a truce of God, where all such differences 
might be waived or forgotten.— Boston Pilot. 


GOLDEN-ROD, 


When the year is growing sober, 
When September nears October, 
Still the summer sunshine lingers, 
Treasured up by unseen fingers, 
In cheerful sprays of golden-rod. 


When October leaves September, 
Pressing onward toward November, 
When the chilling blasts grow stronger 
Summer clings a little longer 

To yellow sprays of golden-rod. 


As November days grow duller 
Golden-rod then changes color; 
Suits itself to time and season 
With a tact akin to reason, 

And flings a faded banner out. 


Then flaunts it as the winds grow colder, 
And gracefully grows old and older, 
Though the storms are overbearing 
And the wintry chill unsparing, 

Without a sign of fear or doubt. 


So may age touch us with lightness, 
Though youth’s gold must turn to whiteness, 
If we early, with persistence, 
Prize the good things of existence 
And turn our faces toward the sun. 


And of what there is that’s left us, 
When sands sinking have bereft us, 
Gather what we may of sweetness 
Till our days have reached completeness, 
And our hands shall fold o’er work well done. 
CHARLOTTE LE BARON. . 


* Oh, doctor, I have sent for you, though I confess that 
I have not the slightest faith in modern medical science.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. A mule has no faith in a, 
veterinary surgeon, yet he gets cured all the same.” 
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The question is asked us, ‘* What is the circulation of 
Our Dumb Animals ?”’ 

Answer — Regularly between 50,000 and 60,000 and 
sometimes it has been from 100,000 to 200,000. 


Our Dumb Animals GOES EACH MONTH 
In the State to 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Mass- 
achusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and 
cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, large 
numbers of writers, speakers and teachers through the 
State. About 500 of the Society’s agents in almost every 
Massachusetts city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. 
scribers and others through the State. 
police. The Massachusetts Legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 


Outside the State. 


All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our 
National Congress. Presidents of all American Col- 
leges and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speak- 
ers, teachers, and many others in various States and 
Territories. The editors of about twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including ell in our own country and 
British America. 

Of these about twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their 
wives and children. 


Many sub- 
The Boston 


“ The Humane Horse Beok,’’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents. 

Boston Courier. 


Our last edition of ‘The Strike at Shane's” 
was 50,000.— Our last edition of * Holly- 
hurst”’ 20,000. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a 
copy without charge. 


“LIGHT TO BENEFIT MANKIND.” 


For this valuable paper written by a New York Vice- 
president of our “American Humane Education Society” 
—gratuitously circulated by “American Humane Educa- 
tion Society’*—write 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 


DON’T FORGET. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the 
best and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic 
we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver 
not to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten 
cents over his fare for being so kind to his horse. We 
never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


NOT UP TO THE REQUIREMENTS. 


“I’m sorry, miss,” said the leading director of the 
school in M to the young woman who had applied 
for the position of teacher, ‘* but your orthography ain’t 
up to grade. You don’t seem to know how to spell 
chimbly.— Chicago Tribune. 


“Papa, you say Congress is in session when it is 
sitting, don’t you?” 

Papa. ‘Certainly, my boy.” 

“ Well, then, would it be wrong to say our old Ply- 
mouth Rock hen is now in session in the barn? ”— Phila- 
delphia Times. 


ONE THING. 


One thing we must never forget, namely: 
that the infinitely most important work for us 
is the humane education of the millions who 
are soon to come on the stage of action. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at 
oftice, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 cents 
each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Auto- 
biography, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 cents 
each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at Publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper edition 
25 cents; mailed 30. Both editions cloth- 
bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 
(1.) Placards for protection of birds. 
(2.) Placards for protection of horses from docking 
and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


IS IT CRUEL? 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer; Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals then the cruelty is still 
greater. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of “ The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” I do hereby offer (1) 
#100 for evidence which shall enable the Society to 
convict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisec- 
tions and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard, or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) 50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massachu- 
setts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of #10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 


A Swedish servant-maid, finding that her mistress 
was troubled with sleeplessness, told her of a practice 
of the people of her country who were similarly 
afflicted. It was to take a napkin, dip it in ice-cold 
water, wring it slightly and lay it across her eyes. 
The plan was followed and it worked likea charm. The 
first night the lady slept four hours without awaking — 
something she had not done for several months. At the 


end of that time the napkin had become dry. By wet- 
ting it again she at once went to sleep, and it required 
considerable force to arouse her in the morning.— 
Exchange. 


ANGORA. 
From Walnut Ridge Farms, 3 State Street, Boston. 
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DID YOU EVER SEE A MANX CAT? 
A GOOD STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


Children, did you ever see a manx cat? They origi- 
nally came from the Isle of Man, off the coast of Eng- 
land. But there are many of them in this country now. 
They differ in many respects from the ordinary cat. 
The face is shorter, neck thick, and instead of the long 
tail they have a short one, very like a rabbit. For this 
reason and because of their rabbit-like traits they are 
often called rabbit cats. 

Our little Susan had one given her. It was buff and 
white and a little beauty. Sheis a good girl and loves 
animals very much, so she had made a great pet of 
“ Bunnie,” as she calls it. And it, in turn, loves her 
very dearly, and follows her around like a little dog. 

They live in the country, and itis a pretty sight to see 
the two roaming the hills and meadows, Susan gathering 
flowers and Bunnie looking at her. 

But one thing that pleases me most is to see them go 
to hed. 

Little Susan’s mamma allows Bunnie to go to bed 
with her and remain till she goes to sleep. Bunnie 
knows her bed time as well as Susan does, and if 
Susan is a little late, Bunnie will get on the bed and 
mew and call just as you have heard an old cat call her 
kittens. If this don’t bring her, then she will find Susan, 
look up in her face, mew and run back to bed again. 

Soon as her little mistress gets in Bunnie crawls down 
under the covers, turns around, lieks her mistress’ face, 
then puts her head on the pillow beside her, and thus 
they both go to sleep. 

Don’t you think she is a wonderful cat ? 

T. EDMONDSON. 


JIM LORD’S CAT. 


A TRUE STORY TOLD BY A SAILOR WHO 
SAILED ON THE ‘“‘ ANNABEL LEE.” 


Can I tell ye that pictur’s story? Well, 
It’s a longish story, yer honor, to tell ; 
Hows’ever, it’s cur’ous, an’ so here goes. 


I were wunst a sailor, yer honor knows, 

Though it’s now ten year as [ left the sea; 

An’ the last 0’ my ships were the Annabel Lee, 
West India packet ; the steward aboard 

Is now the keeper of Eddingley Park — JimLord. 
He wer fond of animals, sir, wer Jim; 

He al’ays took out with him five or six, 

An’ he used to larn ’em the rummiest tricks, 

All sorts seemed to come alike to him; 

But of none of his pets wer he quite that fond 
That he wer of a cat as he'd saved from a pond 
As wer trying to swim with a stone round her neck. 


Well, yer honor, this cat and I did’nt agree; 

She used to trot up and down the deck, 

And ’ud get in the way of the crew, ye see. 

An’ at last one day I wer shiftin’ some kegs, 

An’ she comes and pushes ’tween my legs, 

An’ trips me up, an’ I tumbles flat; 

An’ I ups in a wax an’ says “ bother the cat» — 
Savin’ yer honor’s presence] an’ then 
says, ‘* Youdon’t never do that again.” 

An’ I takes an’ pitches her into the sea. 

An’ my shipmates stan’s a-splittin’ at me, 

An’ roars out, “* Cat overboard! Jim Lord, 

Some un’s been chuckin’ yer cat overboard.” 
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Jim run’d to the taffrel an’ seed it were true, 

For there were the crittur a-swimmin’ in view; 
Then he run’d to the cap’n, an’ *‘ Cap’n,” says he, 
“*Some brute’s been an’ throwed the cat in the sea; 
You ean spy her a-ewimmin’, cap’n, from here — 
Will ye stop the ship, sir, an’ lower a boat?” 
“Jim Lord,” says the cap’n, “ I’ve been afloat 
From boy to cap’n, nigh forty year, 

An’ of all the fools as ever I see 

In that long spell, the biggest you be; 

To think any cap’n ’ud be such a flat 

As stop a liner to pick up a cat!” 


What d’ye think Jim does? ‘“ Cap’n,” says he, 
“Then you’re bound to stop one to pick up me;" 
An’ over the taffrel goes Jim lard, 
An’ the cry this time wer “‘ Man overboard.” 
Well, the cap’n goed perfectly white with rage, 
But o’ course he wer bound to lower a boat, 
An’ in Jess than five minutes we had her afloat 
te = I felt every minute were like an age}. 

n’ [I hopes I’m not tirin’ yer honor?] Well, Jim 
Picks up the cat, an’ we picks up him. 


’Twould have done your heart good, sir, to have heered 
The way as the crew an’ the passengers cheered, 
But the cap’n were savage with Jim, an’ swore 

He'd have him in irons a week or more! 

So we writes a round-robin, an’ gets the first mate 
To ax Jim off in the name of the crew; 

An’ the passengers writes a round robin too, 

An’ sen’s itin by Sir Richard Thwayte. 

An’ the mate and Sir Richard they argueys the case, 
An’ at last the cap’n he strokes his face 

An’ says, “If he lets Jim off, it’s jest 

As a pussonal favor to them an’ the rest: 

But I gives you my Alfred David,” says he, 

“ As he don’t never sail no more with me; 

So, gentlemen, now you've got my reply.” 


Well, Sir Richard he goes to Jim by-an’-by, 
An’ says, “ Muster Lord, the cap’n has swore 
As you shan’t never sail with him no more. 

I respects yer kindness, likewise yer pluck, 
An’ I don’t like seein’ ’em bring you fll luck: 
So, if you be tired of living at sea, 

An’ ‘ud care to pass the rest o’ yer days 
Where animals is, an’ Jarn’’em yer ways, 
Why, my old park-keeper’s jest dead,’’ says he, 
An’ the place is yourn if you'll say the word.” 
An’ that, yer honor, were how Jim Lord 
Came to be keeper of Eddingley Park. 


Well, yer honor, that evenin’, afore it wer dark, 
I goes to Jim, an’ I says to him, ‘‘ Jim, 
It were all my fault as you had that swim, 
An’ now I axes yer parding,” says I, 
An’ I hopes to get it.” 
Says he, *‘ Tom Bligh, 
It’s an easy thing for you to get that! 
What you wants is the parding of this here cat,” 
He picks her up, an’ he says to her ** Kitty, 
This is the man tried to drown ye, my pretty; 
He don’t know yer lingo, Kitty,” says he, 
** So you says to him what you says through me. 
You tells him as life’s as sweet a thing, 
An’ dyin’ as hard to a cat as a king; 
You tell him it might have been God’s plan 
To have made him the cat an’ have made you the man, 
An’ you axes him how he’d have felt if he 
*d bin took by you an’ chucked in the sea; 
You axes him, Kitty, to think of that 
Next time as he’«(i harm a pore little cat; 
An’ then you gives him your parding,” says he, 
An’ you gives him your paw.” 

“ Well, Kitty,” says I, 
** As I takes it, the two on you's taught Tom Bligh 
A lesson I hopes he'll never forget.” 
An’ though it’s ten med as I left the sea, 
I aint forgotten that lesson yet; 
An’ I took good care as I never should, 
For I goes to one of my mates, Bill Wood, 
As did the ship’s paintin’, an’ says to him, “ Bill, 
“Will ye paint mea pictur?” Says he, “That I will.” 
‘*Then,” says I, “ If so be as you'll humor my whim, 
Jest paint that cat there a-paddlin’ at sea, 
An’ Jim Lord a-swimming to save her, an’ we 
A-pullin’ our arms off to pick up Jim, 
An’ the Annabel Lee a standing to.” 


EDWARD BYRON NICHOLSON, M.A. 


From ‘ Lectures to Children” by Florence Horatio 
Suckling. 


On the farm of Amos M. Collins, near Bainbridge, 
Ohio, dwells in undisturbed bliss a most curiously 
assorted family, presided over by a demure house cat. 
Several weeks ago Tabby gave birth to a pair of healthy 
kittens, which, in the course of events, grew apace. 
When old enough to get about they went on a foraging 
expedition in a wood near by, accompanied by the 
mother. In their peregrination they discovered a gray 
squirrel’s nest, in which two young squirrels lay sleep- 
ing. The curiosity of the kittens was aroused and they 
soon made friends with the squirrels. Their overtures 
were received in the same spirit, and while the mother 
cat sat contentedly on a log, kittens and squirrels 
enjoyed a frolic. When it finally became dusk the cat 
quickly took one of the squirrels in her mouth and 
carried it to the farm, returning for the other one in a 
few minutes. The squirrels are now safely housed with 
the kittens, and the cat watches over the children of her 
adoption as carefully as over her own offspring.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A LETTER FROM AN ANTIVIVISEC- 
TIONIST CALLS TO OUR MIND 
THE FOLLOWING: 

Old Parson Converse of Weathersfield, 
Vermont, one of the celebrities of the 
earlier part of the present century, in ex- 
amining a winter school of his town, took 
occasion to differ with the young collegian 
who taught it, on a question of grammar. 

The young collegian specified the various 
languages he had studied, and remarked, 
that having studied so many languages he 
ought to know what was right. 

“Great pity, great pity,” said the old 
Parson, “that having studied so many lan- 
guages you never studied your own.” 

So we must say to our antivivisection correspondent 
that we think he has fallen into the somewhat similar 
fault of never having studied the history cf autivivisec- 
tion in Massachusetts. If he had studied it he would 
have found that as far back as 1868 we published in one 
of the first numbers of ** Our Dumb Animals” one of the 
most severe attacks on the abuse cf vivisection ever 
published in this country —so severe that strenuous 
efforts were made to stop the further issue of our 
paper, and might have been successful, if we had not 
promptly offered to continue its publication at our own 
personal expense. 

From that day to this, hundreds of articles (we think) 
on the subject have appeared in its columns,— and in 
recent years have had an enormous circulation, includ- 
ing every newspaper oflice in the United States and 
British America. 

In a multitude of public addresses to large audiences 
from Boston to New Orleans one way, and.to North 
Dakota another [including sixty-one to the high, normal 
latin and grammar schools of Boston], we have pre- 
sented the subject. 

We have paid five hundred dollars in prizes for the 
best essays on it,and given them an immense circula- 
tion, including in the circulation all the physicians of our 
own State. 

We have offered prizes for the best pictures illustrat- 
ing vivisection and given those a wide circulation. 

e have several times contributed money to aid what 
we considered to be an effective antivivisection society, 
and as far back as 1881 published an appeal through the 
columns of six Boston daily papers for aid to enable us 
to establish in Boston an antivivisection society of our 
own. 

We have petitioned both our Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and our Massachusetts Homeopathic Medical 
Society to take action on the subject. 

We have obtained the first special law in the world 
prohibiting it in the public schools, and last winter 
fought perhaps the hardest battle ever fought in this 
country, and against the most influential opposition to 
secure additional laws, and we have had for years a 
standing offer in every number of our paper of $100 for 
evidence which will enable us in any case to convict. 

I need not add how glad we shall be to pay to ae | 
antivivisectionist $100 for the first case in which he will 
furnish us such evidence, and $900 more for the next 
nine cases in which he will furnish evidence upon which 
any of our courts will issue a warrant to arrest. 

We are of course most glad to have responsible 
societies, which will in good faith undertake to obtain 
advanced laws and dea efliciently with this important 
subject, for we have— not only this —but a multitude of 
other forms of cruelty to look after, not only for prose- 
cution, but in our great educational work, which through 
nearly 26,000 ** Bands of Mercy,” and our immense dis- 
tribution of humane literature are reaching out not only 
over our own country, but to a considerable extent over 
the civilized world. 

In using the word “ antivivisection” perhaps we ought 
to add that we do not mean to say that we believe that 
no experiment in the interest of medical science should 
ever be made on any living animal, but we do mean to 
say that it is our belief that a terrible amount of useless 
and horribly cruel experimentation on living animals 
has been practised in the past and that for the benefit of 
the human race as well as animals it should be stopped in 
the future. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


a 


PEARLS OF FAITH. 
Vast is the mercy of God, and when & man doeth aright, 
Glad is the right-hand Angel, and setteth it quick on 
the roll; 
Ten times he setteth it down in letters of heavenly light, 
For one good deed ten deeds, and a hundred for ten 
on the scroll. 


But when one doeth amiss, the right-hand Angel doth 
lay 
His palm on the left-hand Angel, and whispers, “ For- 
bear thy pen! 
Peradventure in seven hours the man may repent him 
and pray; 
At the end of the seventh hour, if it must be, witness 
it then.” 
EDWIN ARNOLD in Pearls of Faith. 


“It costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear them.” 


> 


“ He has hard work who has nothing to do.” 


BLUE COAT AND GRAY. 


In 1864, several Union and Confederate wounded 
soldiers lay in a farmhouse in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Mrs. B , the mother of one of the latter, rode ten 
miles every day to see her boy, bringing such little 
comforts as she could. Her house was burned, the 
plantation in ruins, trampled down by the army. One 
day she carried him some beef tea. Every drop was 
precious; for it was with great difficulty that she had 
obtained the beef from which it was made. 

As she sat watching her boy sip the steaming, savory 
broth, her eye caught the eager, hungry look of a man 
on the next cot. He wasa Yankee, perhaps one of the 
very band who had burned her home. She was a bitter 
secessionist. But she was also a noble-hearted Christian 
woman. Her eye stole back to the pale, sunken face; 
and she remembere:d the words of the Master, “If thine 
enemy thirst, give him drink.” 

After a moment’s pause, and with pressed lips, for it 
required all the moral force she could command, she 
filled a bowl] with the broth and put it to his lips, repeat- 
ing to herself the words, “Yor His sake; for His sake; 
for His sake I doit.’”? Then she brought fresh water, and 
bathed the soldier’s face and hands as gently as if he, 
too, had been herson. The next day, when she returned, 
he was gone, having been exchanged to the North. 

Last winter the son of a senator from a Northern 
State brought home with him during the Christmas vaca- 
tion, a young engineer from Virginia. He was the only 
living son of Mrs. B. , the boy whom she had nursed 
having been killed during the later years of the war. 
She had struggled for years to educate this boy as a 
civil engineer, and had done it. But without influence 
he could not obtain position, and was supporting himself 
by copying. 

Senator Blank inquired into his qualifications, and 
finding them good, soon after secured his appointment 
on the staff of engineers employed to construct an im- 
portant railway. The senator enclosed with the appoint- 
ment a letter to Mrs. B , reminding her of the farm- 
house on the Shenandoan, and adding, “I was the 
wounded man to whom you gave that bowl of broth.” 

The divine principle embodied in this act of the true- 
hearted Southern mother was never better exemplified; 
and the fruit of it, like those of every obedience to 
divine law, was a natural result and fulfillment of the 
promise that ‘Bread cast upon the waters shall be found 
after many days.” 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 


An old gentleman recently said that what he waited 
Jifty years for, young people now wanted to start with. 
Namely a‘ Golden Wedding.” 

If young people without capital want to provide fora 
comfortable old age they should begin to save in youth. 

John Jacob Astor said it cost him more to get the first 
thousand dollars than it did afterwards to get a hun- 
dred thousand, but if he had not saved that first thou- 
sand he might have died in an almshouse. 

The tendency of money judiciously invested is to 
accumulate,—the more you get the faster it accumulates, 
like the moist snowballs that boys roll in winter. 

We do not think allthe wealth of the nation should be 
permitted to accumulate in one, or one hundred, or one 
thousand snowballs, but we do think that every young 
man should endeavor to lay the foundation for accumu- 
lating what may secure to him and his family a com- 
fortable old age. 

Cigars, theatres, and many other unnecessary amuse- 
ments, which some young men spend a good deal of 
money on,—and might postpone to a later period,—go 
far to prevent the accumulation of that first thousand 
dollars, which is the necessary foundation for all the 
rest. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR DOVES. 


On this Sept. 14 one of our clerks counted 
the doves on the building opposite our 
windows waiting for lunch. There were 119. 
They roost in the tower of the Old South 
Church. 


Many a man refuses to love his neighbor 
as himself because he has a garden and his 
neighbor keeps hens. 
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THE ARC DE 
TRIOMPHE, PARIS. | 


As many of our readers | 
know, the Are de Triom- 
phe stands on the summit 
of an elevation from which | 
radiate, like the spokes! 
of a wheel from the) 
hub, the finest avenues of | 
Paris. 

We remember seeing in| 
all Europe no sight that’ 
more impressed us than | 
the view from the Arc 
de Triomphe at night, 
with its long lines of lights 
extending as far as thc| 
eye could reach down all 
these avenues like so many | 
great torch-light proces- 
sions. | 


“Mamma,” said Willie, 
‘*do you pay Jennie fifteen 
dollars a month for looking | 
afterme?” ‘No, sixteen,” 
said mamma. “She is a 
good nurse and deserves 
it.” Well, I say, ma, I'll. 
look after myself for ten. 
dollars. You'll save six 
dollars by it.— Harper’s 
Young People. 


FOUR EXTRACTS FROM 
MR. ANGELL’S PARIS LETTERS TO 
“OUR DUMB ANIMALS” IN 1869. 

NAPOLEON’S SECRET. 


“The Emperor of France has made this city the resort 
of the wealthy from all Europe, millions of whose money 
are brought from other countries and capitals to enrich 
this. 

What is the secret? Broad, beautiful streets, so paved 
that riding is a pleasure, and because so paved, such a 
saving in carriages, harness and horses that carriage 
hire is cheap — beautiful gardens and public grounds — 
many of these streets, gardens and grounds made by 
almost innumerable gas jets, more brilliant at night than 
day — fine hotels—large, first-class houses fitted with 
apartments for families—convenient bakeries and 
cookeries — public amusements — streets safe at all 
hours of day and night—carriages so regulated that 
strangers are protected—busses never permitted to 
take more than they can seat—articles of food and 
drink carefully looked after by the police; bad and 
adulterated articles destroyed, the sellers fined and 
placards put upon their shops warning the public— 
lead pipes not used — physicians’ prescriptions required 
to be written in the language of the country — quacks 
not allowed to practice, and the sale of their medicines 
prohibited.” 


WHY NOT BOSTON? 


** Boston with its environs furnishes a greater variety 
of beautiful scenery than any city in the United States. 
Would not some of these improvements and regulations 
of Paris add to its attractiveness? And suppose all our 
adulterated wines, liquors, ales, beers and groceries of 
every kind were destroyed, no bad meats in our 
markets, nor bad milk on our tables, nor water filled 
with lead. Suppose that on every bottle of quack 
medicine, and poisonous hair oil, was required to be 
written its ingredients, and every quack arrested; I 
wonder if we should have as many sudden deaths.” 


* * * * * * * 


COURTESY — CHARACTER. 


“It is almost superfluous to speak of French polite- 
ness. Sir. Francis Head says in his book on Paris, that 
he received in France but one impolite answer, and that 


yee 


THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE, PARIS. 
We are indebted to The Boston Herald for this picture. 


was from a man he found skinning a dog. I can say 
more for I do not remember to have received one. And 
this courtesy in manners is common to all classes. The 


richest man entering the poorest shop touches his hat, 


the passenger thanks the conductor for his ticket, and 
the conductor the passenger for his fare. The most un- 
fortunate of women is never sncered at or insulted by a 
Frenchman, and when her body is carried through the 
streets to its long home the hat of every passer, from the 
Emperor down, is lifted. Whether on the whole the 
character of the French Parisians averages better or 
worse than in other cities of the same size I have not 
sufficient knowledge to say; but they seem to me, as a 
general thing, amiable, attached to children and friends, 
not vindictive. They crowd the churches on Sunday 
mornings, go much to the cemeteries where relatives 
and friends are buried, and at this season of the year 
you will find on almost every tomb and grave fresh 
wreathes and mourning decorations.” 


* * * * * * * 


MORE ITAPPINESS THAN IN AMERICA. 


* Doubtless amongst the lower classes there is more 
or less poverty, but I see very few indications of it —no 
nakedness or rags, and very rarely a beggar. The poor- 
est appear cleanly, and Iam told that their rooms are 
generally well kept. And now we come to a very im- 
portant question, whether they are or not a happy 
people, and how in this respect they compare with us. 
And here I feel bound to say that my observations in 
Europe thus far force me to the conclusion, that while 
we have more energy, enterprise and inventive genius, 
and more of what we call and consider the comforts of 
life, yet we get out of them a less percentage of substan- 
tial happiness than any other people I have seen. I 
believe there are millions on this side of the ocean 
living on a few sous a day, who have more of real enjoy- 
ment than our millionaires. And the thought often 
occurs to me here whether we have not in our country 
too much of that unhealthy ambition which struggles for 
larger houses, richer furniture, and costlier dress and 
equipage; sacrificing in the struggle the true sources of 
happiness. From my observations here, I am led to 
suspect that the domestic affections grow quite as well 
in houses of moderate size, and I should not wonder if 
we might become a happier people by giving a little less 
time to the accumulation of wealth, and a little more to 


harmless amusements and communion with nature. All 
through Europe I find parks, and groves, and gardens, 
and public grounds, and picture galleries, and collec- 
tions of animal and vegetable wonders for the amuse- 
ment of the people, and music and harmless sports, and 
fathers, mothers and children, rich and poor, taking 
holidays together. We have not as yet these public 
grounds and galleries, but every where within our reach 
are forests, rivers and Jakes, green hills and running 
streams, and the songs of the birds, and the lowing of 
cattle. Nowhere do the seasons come more beautiful 
with the verdure of spring, the flowers of summer, the 
fruitage and tints of autumn, and the ice and snow of 
winter. Noskies are more clear than ours. No stars 
shine more brightly. Do we take time for the enjoyment 
of these? Do we notin our terrible competition sacri- 
fice too much the present for a future that never 
comes? 
* * * * * * * 

“ Possibly the time may come when from the picture 
galleries of Europe shall be removed those works of art 
which speak only of useless battles, and serve only to 
promote international strife. When the triumphal 
column of the Place Vendome shall give way to a 
marble fountain; when the Arch of Triumph, stripped 
of its bloody mementoes, shall become an Arch of 
Peace; when in the schools, and on the public squares, 
shall stand as models for the young, the statues of those 
who have benefited mankind. When children shall learn 
by picture, song and story that unnecessary war is 
crime. When the highest positions and honors of the 
State shall be given to the noblest men, and peace on 
earth and good will to all creatures shall dawn upon the 
world.” 


“It is very kind of you, madam,” said the tramp, “ to 
give me such a fine dinner.” ‘ Don’t mention it, you 
poor man,” said the kind-hearted woman. ‘ But I will 
repay you,” said the tramp, gratefully. * I’ll tell all my 
pals that you are a flinty-hearted old termagant that 
ain’t never known how to cook nothin’ decent, so they’ll 
‘give your house the go-by, and won’t never bother you.” 


>? 


Words are things, and a small drop of ink falling like 
dew upon a thought produces that which makes thou- 
sands — perhaps millions — think. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize 


make some other human being or 


every opportunity ¢o say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


word or do a kind act that will 


25678 Whippany, N. J 
Band. 

P., Mame Ellis. 

25679 Burton, Wash. 


25655 Lawrence, Mass. 

Lawrence Band. 

P., Laurel E. Ruddock. 
25656 Walton, Tenn. 

Merciful Band. 

P., Mrs. W. C. Randle. 
25657 Morris Minn. 

Morris, Band. 

P., Emeroi A. Stacy. 
25653 Salem, Va. 

John Wesley M. E. Church 

Band. 

P., Mr. Wm. R. Wilson. 
25659 Salem, Va. 

Schmelz Cottage Band. 


25680 Salem 


25681 Biookly n, N. Y. 
Band. 
P., Mrs. 

25682 Highlands, Colo. 
Boulevard Band. 


Public School 


Golden Rule Band. 
A. Moss. 


Stitehel Band. 
, Mr. Silas Anderson. 


. 8. T. Davis. 


25701 a 1 Band. 
, Prof. Cooper. | 
25702 KG. 2 Band. P., 3. 
r. Prof. Lawrence. 
25703 Charlottesville, Ind. 
1 Band. 


25704 3. 2 Band. 

25705 deg Washington Band. 
P., Miss Parker. 

25706 Rosebud Band. 
P., Miss Butler. 


field. 


Excelsior Band. 


| 25725 Huntington, Mass. 
Forget me-not Band. 
Eames Smith. 
| 25726 Worcester, Mass. 
St. Francis of Hssissi Bani. 
Mary Donohue. | oo 
, H. D.  Aldredge. 25727 Vinal Haven, Maine. ‘25751 Third Ward School. 
Vinal Haven Band. | 
, 8. C. Staley. P., Mrs. Luella M. Little- | 
| 25728 Omaha, Neb. 
entral Park Band. 
, Lizzie L. Banker. 
25707 Cleveland, Ind. 25729 N. H. 
Keene Band. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


25748 Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Miss Odear. 
25749 John Mauley Band. 
P., Miss Monitt. 
25750 Sunshine Band. 
> 


Lily Band. 

P., Maggie Fleehart. 
25752 Violet Band. 
| P., Cora Vance. 
25753 Pansy Band. 

, Celia Campbell. 

25754 Little lielpers Band. 
| P., Belle Gregg. 


P., Miss L. L. Adams. P., Annie M. Hicks. P., Asa L. Sample. P., 
25660 Salem, Va. 25683 E. Barnard, Vt. 25708 Helping Hand Band. 25730 Bethlehem Centre, N. Y. P., May Meredith. 
Evans Cottage Band. E. Barnard Band. iss Badger. L. T. L. Band. 25756 Rosebud Band. 
P., Sallie Trevillian. P., E. L. Miller. 25709 Watertown, S. D. P., Gardiner Nasholds. P., Miss Schmid. 
25661 Trucksville, Pa. 25684 Fort Collins, Colo. Se C. T. U. Band. 25731 Fiskilwa, Ill. 25757 Carthage, Ind. 
Trucksville Band. Fort Collins Band. Louise A. Bowen. Sunshine Band. Macedonia School. 


P., Mrs. C. P. Johnston. P.,M 

25662 Eaton, Colo. 25685 Carroliton, Mo. 
Eaton Band. Carrollton Band. 
P., Mrs. Nellie A. Goodan. 

25663 Proctor, Vt. 

Proctor Band. 
P., Tessa Stilson. 
25664 Belding, Mich. 
Loyal Ba 
P., Miss Margaret Stevens. | 25688 Maynard, Mass. 

25665 Handsboro, Miss. Maynard Bani. 
Coast Guard Band. P., Ernest Irving. 
P., Wm. Douglas Mathie. 25689 Salem, Va. 

25666 Carthage, Ind. ; 
Public Schools. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., J. Edwin Jay. 

25667 Anna Sewall Band. 
P., J. ¥. Evans. 


235686 Utica, 


25687 Sunbeam Band. 


25690 Oregon. 
L. T. L. Band. 


25691 Ooltewah, Tenn. 
25668 Willing Workers Band. Ooltewah Band. 
P., Mrs. Hughes. P., B. C. Calbert. 
25669 ry Hand Band. 25692 North Bend, Neb. 
, Miss Weingart. 
25670 Busy Bees Band. 
P., Miss Jackson. 
25671 Wide Awake Band. Public Schools. 
P., Miss Geckler. Rosebud Band. 
72 Sunbeam Band. P., Mrs. Roberts. 
P., Miss Coffin. 23694 Sunshine Band. 
373 Beech Valley School. P., Miss Shelton. 
ar Band. 


rs. E. M. Tannar. 


Pn Bettie Moorman. 


Golden Band. 
P., Alice Fuhrmann. | 


nd. P., Nettie Williams 


A. M. Church Band. 
, Richard Billops. 

P., Mrs. John Gratke. 

North Bend Band. 


P., Mrs. Alice Westphalen. 
25693 Knightstown, Ind. 


25695 C.'S. Hubbard Band. 


25710 Band. 


25711 So. Scituate, R. I. 
Abraham Lincoln Band. 
P., John B. Spear. 

5712 Birds Friend Banda. 
Jennie E. Chaffee. 
25713 N. "Scituate, 

Animals Friend Band. 
P., Blanche E. Phillips. 
25714 Hope. R. 1. 


Kind 


P.. 
25716 Rockland, R. I. 
Earnest Workers Band. P., 
P., Lena F. Manchester. 
25717 Chepac het, R. I. 
Harmony Band. 


25718 Oakfield, Wis. 
Oaktield Band. 
P., Mae Hulse. P., 


P., Bertha F. King. 
25721 Talladega, Ala. 
Messenger Band. 


Ruth E. Skinner. | 25755 Sunbeam Band. 
| 
| 


P., Mrs. Wm. Chesney. 
-» Louise A. Bowen. 25732 Foster, 
Golden Rule Band. | 
P., Miss Martha Watson. | 
25733 Moosup Valley, KR. I. | 
Words 
Band. 
P., Miss Mabel Blanchard. 
25734 Vernon, R. I. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Sarah E. Winsor. 


Sunshine Band. 

Raymond Wood. 

25787 National City, Cal. P., E. B. Collins. 
George T. Angell Band. 
P., George Franklyn. 

Clara M. Barnes. 25738 Rushville, Ind. 

First Ward School. P., 

Excelsior Band. 

Samuel Abercrombie. 

25719 So. Scituate, R. I. 25739 No. 1 Band. 


25741 Rose Leaf Band. 
P., Miss Fisher. 
25742 Hel ving Hand Band. 


Pll Try Band. 
R. I. | P., W. L. Henley. 
| 23758 Arlington, Ind. 
District No. 2 School. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Milton Benjamin. 
5759 Arlington School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
Logan. 
Lincotn Band. 
, Mrs. Benjamin. 


and Deeds 


| 25760 I 


Geo. Washington Band. 25735 Georgetown, Mass. | 25761 Sie Band. 
P., Lavinia H. Davis. Star Band. P., Miss Cassady. 
25715 Kind Boys and Girls Band. | P., Roland K. Crafts. 25762 Sunshine Band. 
Emma S. Davis. | 25736 Charlestown, N. H. P., Miss Alexander. 


25763 Meadow Valley School. 
Geo. Washington Band. 


25764 Groynneville, Ind. 
Groynneville School. 
Sunshine Band. 

Frank Morris. 

25765 oln Band. 

Everett Johnson. 

25766 Ind. 


Kind Deeds Band. P., W. C. Barnhart. Ball School. 
P., Lena E. Wightman. 25740 No. 2 Band. Kind Acts Band. 
25720 Benjamin Franklin Band. P., A. F. Stewart. P., Anna Lingenfelter. 


25767 Carthage, Ind. 
Henley Sc hool. 
Golden Rule Band. 


»K.8.Co P., Miss Harris. P., Thomas 8. McAloney. Miss Cassady. P., Rebecca Dora. 
25674 Walnut Ridg School. 25696 Geo. Washington Band. 25722 Lakeville, Minn 25743 Golden Rod Band. 25768 Clarks School. 
Longfellow Band. P., Miss Nay. ~ Wee Ones Band. P., Miss Meredith. Sunshine Band. 
P., J. M. Binford. 25697 Willing Workers Band. P., Grover McGrail. 25744 Busy Blossom Band. P., Cyrus Coffin. 


75 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss Hill. 
25675 Beech School. 
Try Band. 
P., Louisa Watkins. 
25677 Switch School. | 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Avery Rawls. 


P., Miss Bilby. 
25698 Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Cory. 


P., Miss Butler. 


P., Mias Cox. 


E SUIS AMERICAN. 
BY CHARLEY COON. 


He got to Paris late at night, 

So tired he could not stand, 
He’d three valises by his side, 

A guide book in his hand. 
He singled out a hackman 

From the crowd — said he, “ My man, 
Just drive me to the best hotel, 

Je suis American.”’ 


The jehu drove him to “ the Grand ” 
By route circuitous, 

And charged a price which was, well, 
By no means gratuitous. 

The stranger paid, then registered, 
And to the clerk began, 

**T want the best room in the house, 
Je suis American.” 


Next day he to the summit of 
The Arc de Triomphe hied. 
“Vell, vat you zinks of zees? ” inquired 
A Frenchman by his side. 
“This? this is nothing,” answered he; 
“Deny itif you can. 
You ought to see our Brooklyn bridge, 
Je suis American.” 


Into a gilded restaurant 

He chanced to drop one day; 
The waiter’s jargon fairly took 

His appetite away. 

“Confound these dishes! cooked,” said he, 
“On the odious Frenchman’s plan; 
Give me a plate of pork and beans, 
Je suis American.” 


25699 Longfellow Band. 


| 25700 Golden Rod Band. 


25723 Traverse City, Mich. 
Oak Park A No.1 Band. 


P., Miss Finbine. 
25745 Vl Try Band. 


| 25769 N. Scituate, R. I. 
Longfellow Band. 


P., Nora H. Davis. P., Miss Harris. | a had Margaret Little- 
eld. 
| 25724 Oak Park Ward School 25746 Band. | 95770 Los Angeles, Cal. 
an Junior pwor eague 
P., Teacher A Ist Grade | 25747 Golden Rule Band. Band. 
Primary. P., Miss Shawhan. P., Mrs. W. H. Fisher. 


Wher’er he went, whate’er he did, 
’Twas always just the same. 

He couldn’t, it appeared, forget 
The country whence he came. 

And when at home again, his eyes, 
Familiar scenes did scan, 

He doffed his hat, ‘‘ Thank God,” he cried, 

** Je suis American.” 


“How is the fact accounted for —that dogs often howl 
in the neighborhood of approaching death? A neighbor 
of mine —a shrewd old tobacconist, with a wonderfully 
sharp sense of smell — declares that the dog by his acute 
olfactory organs, scents the condition of the body before 
life is extinct! When we recollect what wonderful 
feats the dog, by his sense of smell, has been known to 
perform, and how unerringly he leads the way in search 
of some missing person whom he has known, this theory 
does not seem improbable ; and especially so in the 
case of a dying person whom the dog has long known 
and loved in life. It is well known that a dog instantly 
discerns a friend from an enemy ; in fact, he seems to 
know all those who are friendly to hisrace. There are 
few things more touching in the life of Walter Scott 
than the fact that, when he walked in the streets of 
Edinburgh, nearly every dog he met came and fawned on 
him, wagged his tail at him, and thus showed his recog. 
nition of the friend of his race. This is more than 
many men can do.” 

ROBERT WATERS in 7'he Home Journal. 


An Irishman watching a game of base ball was sent 
to grass by a foul which struck him under the left rib. 
“A fowl was it? 


Begorra, | thought it was a mule.” 


GOOD ADVICE TO THE CLERGY. 


Inone of Dr. Burton’s Yale lectures the 
following advice was given to the young min- 
isters: ‘‘When trouble is brewing, keep 
still. When slander is getting on its legs, 
keep still. When your feelings are hurt, 
keep still, till you recover from your excite- 
ment at any rate. Fhings look differently 
through an unagitated eye. In a commotion 
once I wrote a letter and sent it, and wished 
I had not. In my later years I had another 
commotion, and wrote a long letter; but life 
had rubbed a little sense into me, and I kept 
that letter in my pocket against the day 
when I could look it over without agitation 
and without tears. I was glad I did. Silence 
is the most massive thing conceivable some- 
times. Itis strength in its very grandeur. 
It is like a regiment ordered to stand still in 
the mid-fury of battle. To plunge in were 
twice as easy. The tongue has unsettled more 
ministers than small salaries ever did, or lack 
of ability.” 

PATERNAL GENEROSITY. 

Young Man—lI have come, sir, to ask for the hand of 
your daughter. 

Gouty Father— All right; all right; you may have 
both of them if you will only take the confounded 
piano along with them.— Yonkers Statesman. 


If there is anyone who should be “ rapped in slum- 
ber,” it is the man who snores. 


= 
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| 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


A TRUE STORY ABOUT 
A HORSE. 


BY A TEACHER IN THE 
DUDLEY (BOSTON) 
SCHOOL. 


When I was a little girl we lived in 
the country, about a mile from the 
little schoolhouse. Every pleasant 
day we girls walked to school. When 
it was stormy my father generally 
carried us in the morning and we 
stayed at school through the day. 

Our horse, Charley, was very know- 
ing and kind. He knew so well the 
way from our house to the school 
that he was often trusted to go 
alone. 

Often toward the close of a stormy 
afternoon my father would harness 
the good horse to the wagon, take 
him to the road and say, ‘Charley, 
go and get the girls.” 

Charley would trot down the road 
to the schoolhouse, would himself 
turn the wagon so that he was headed 
toward home, and there wait till 
school was out, when we climbed 
into the wagon and drove home. 
There he was rewarded with loving 
words, pats and apples. I am glad to 
remember that our faithful horse 
was always treated kindly. Father 
refused all offers to sell him and he 
ended his days with us. 


A. H. N. 


| 
“Blessed are the merciful.” | 


[ For Our Dumb Animals.} 
PRINCE. 


In the city of Oakland, California, lived, 
a few years ago, a horse as beautiful, intelli- 
gent and affectionate as ever a horse could 
be. ‘* Prince” was his name, and well it 
fitted him. 

Ile was a fine, large chestnut, with eyes 
wherein affection and intellect were appar- 
ent to the most casual observer. 

The readiness with which he understood 
what was said to him was remarkable. 
“Prince,” his mistress would say, “I would 
like to visit Mrs. Y——,’’ and as Mrs, Y—~— 
was a particular friend of his, Prince would 
trot most readily and rapidly to her house. 
Again Miss C—— would tell him to go to the 
bank for money, and there he would go, or 
to the stable, where oats, bran and hay were 
to be ordered, and_he would trot there at a 
lively rate. 

He was always spoken to exactly as a person 
would have been. Once a lady, who was riding 
with Miss C—, was surprised to have him 
take her home and stop before the house. 

“Oh Prince,” she said, “‘won’t you give 
me a little longer ride?” 

He shook a knowing head and raced around 
the block twice, stopping then as before, as 
if to inform her that the trip had been of a 
reasonable length. 

No end of little incidents of a like nature 
might be related of him. 

Upon the return of Miss C—— from a 
three years’ absence Prince, on hearing her 
voice, neighed and ran to her with such 
demonstrations of iy as no other livin 
thing had accorded her, putting his sof 
nose against her shoulder and talking in his 
language until her eyes were filled with 
happy tears. 

n the ranch at length an accident befell 
him that resulted fatally. 

When he went from us he left a memory 
that will be long and fondly cherished. 


This is the season when the circuses are on their 
rounds and the man who {is too poor to take a paper is 
beat out of $29.75 by the bunco man. 


MUTILATED FOR LIFE. 
This picture painted on both sides of the canvas has been sent through Boston’s strects one week. 


THE UPWARD FLIGHT. 


If God’s great angel took my hand to-night, 
And led me gently toward the eternal hills, 
Those distant, glorious peaks whose glory thrills 
My soul with keen delight; 


If one by one the truths I long to know 
Unfolded, as the buds unfold in spring, 
Why shouldst thou grieve, e’en though my soul took 
wing 
And left the nest below, 


To soar on tireless wings beyond the stars, 
Learning to sing the angels’ wondrous song, 
Reading, at last, the meaning hid so Jong 

Of life’s perplexing jars? 


Nay! something of my new-found happiness 
Would fall on thee, e’en as the sunbeams pierce 
The vale of mist, and turn earth’s hopeless tears 

To rainbows numberless, 


Binding thee thus by jeweled chains to heaven. 
Our love would glow more pure, more strong, more 
free, 
Till, to the dim shores of eternity, 
Thy yearning feet were bidden. 


Then grieve not, though to-night the word should come 
That bids me put off for the farther sands, 
There to await thee, and with outstretched hands 

Bid thee glad welcome home. 


MABELLE I. CLAPP, in Christian Register. 


THE SQUIRRELS. 
E. A. TUTTLE IN THE ‘‘HOME GUARDIAN.” 


Perhaps the following facts may be of some interest, 
at least to the younger readers of this paper. 

For several summers past, the squirrels have had their 
nest and reared their young in the hollow of a tree in 
the front yard of the writer’s residence. 

Nearly every pleasant afternoon, about the time 
schools are usually dismissed, these little creatures 
crawl out of their nest for a play spell, and it is 
laughable to notice how like merry children they will 
chase each other round and round, up and down the 
tree, and skip from branch to branch. 

A year since we had a long row of sunflowers in our 
garden, greatly admired by the passers-by, the flowers 
were so large. Suddenly I noticed they were rapidly 


disappearing, and wondered where they could have 
gone. 

But the mystery was soon solved. Just after dinner, 
one day, I glanced from the windows, and a queer sight 
met my eye. I could not at first make up my mind what 
it was. 

It appeared to be a traveling sunflower, and sure 
enough—it was. As it came nearer, I saw it wasa 
squirrel with one of the largest flowers — larger, really, 
than himself—held in his teeth by the stem, and the 
flower standing up before his face, as he ran along 
the fence, until opposite the tree where he had his 
nest, which stood three or four feet from the fence, 
when he paused an instant, then with a quick spring, 
struck the trunk of the tree and bounded up the body, 
holding tightly his precious treasure, until he reached 
one of the higher branches, when he settled himself for 
a nice time eating his dinner. 

And it was indeed a comical sight. The little fellow 
sitting up so cunningly, and holding the large flower in 
his little paws, munching away until all the seecs had 
been eaten, then quickly dropping the remnant, he 
descended the tree in the same lively way, and started 
for the garden again. : 

This time I resolved to watch him, and was greatly 
amused to see him spring from the fence to the stalks 
of the sunflowers, and climb to the very top, trying to 
select the best for his feast. 

When he had found it, he again took his old route for 
the tree. 

This was repeated over and over, flying from stalk to 
stalk, rejecting the smaller and poorer, and appropriat- 
ing the best until the whole row of stalks had been com- 
pletely robbed of every flower that was worth looking 
at. But the amusement it gave me was worth more 
than the flowers, and I did not grudge them. 


NO FEAR OF EXTINCTION. 


Millie — It looks as though the bicycle would drive the 
horse out of existence. 

Leavitt — Not a bit of it. The more bicycles there are 
the more they will need horses. ; 

Millie — What for? 

Leavitt — Ambulances.— N. Y. Herald. 


Mamma, I want some raisins. Mamma: Well, take 
a handful. Won’t you get them for me, mamma? — 
your hand is bigger’n mine. 


Our Dumb Animals. 
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72 Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts by M. 8S. P. C. A. for September. 
Fines and witness fees $226. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. C. C. Converse, $15; Mrs. H. A. Bigelow, $10; 
Mrs. C. H. Stearns, $4; Mrs. D. W. Gooch, $3. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 
Pr. J. McGuire, E. F. Bickford, R. R. Robinson, 
“ Kitty,” Mrs. H. Kuhn, Mrs. G. A. Newell, Rev. J. F. 
Mohan, Mrs. J. G. Chandler, A. F. Breed, C. H. Newhall, 
J. MacNair, Sprague & Breed Coal Co. 


Two DOLLARS EACH. 

Miss A. R. Palfrey, Rev. W. H. Willcox, Mrs. C. P. 
Stevens, Mrs. C. F. Thurston, Dr. Deal, L. W. Rockwell, 
Jr., G. Ti. Chase, Il. B. Cabot, O. B. Ilall, P. W. Sprague, 
Mrs. J. A. Grown, Dr. Mead, Rev. F. J. Glynn, Mrs. R. P. 
Barry, F. A. Robinson, Mrs. B. W. Currier, W. II. Niles, 
Mrs. J. A. ingalls, L. C. Davis, R. A. Spaulding & Co., 
Mrs. 8. 8. Houghton. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. A. E. Frary, John Woodcock, Mrs. N. F. Kidder, 
LE. B. Perry, Mrs. G. P. Cox, Miss M. C. Waitt, Mrs. J. 
Little, Dr. Sullivan, D. P. Corey, Mrs. G. G. Lincoln, 
Mrs. C. A. Daniels, R. N. Gardner, F. A. Shove, Dr. 
Prior, Mrs. H. O. Barrett, Mrs. Jenkins, Dr. Knight, Dr. 
Nutter, J. F. Eaton, David Ayers, Mrs. F.J. Trott, Wm 
Howard, W. E. Putnam, E. F. Farnham, L. G. Smith, 
E. N. Jencks, Jr., Miss 8. E. H. Farwell, a Nantucket 
teacher, Miss F. A. Odiorne, F. L. Miner, Mrs. J. A. P. 
Cummings, A. M. Comstock, W. H. Converse, A. G. 
Craits, E. P. Dodge, Mrs. F. J. Perkins, Mrs. J. P. 
Magee, A. F. Crocker, Mrs. W. P. Church, L. D. Star- 
bird, Mrs. A. E. Cox, Mrs. D. W. Ranlett, F. G. Tomlin- 
son, Mrs. M. L. Barrett, L. D. Holden, David Watson, 
Mrs. A. H. Evans, Dr. Vaughn, F. A. Spencer, D. P. 
Murphy, Small & Co., Mrs. Barnard, Rev. A. G. Bale, 
Mrs. Small, Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Selee, Dr. E. 8. 
Jack, Miss C. S. Whitney, Susan T. Blake, II. A. Wilder, 
A. N. Page, Edw. Gay, C. W. H. Fredericks, I. N. 
Smith, M. F. Smith, Miss E. R. Alley, Rev. A. J. Teel- 
ing, Mrs. J. A. Boyce, J. S. Newhall & Co., I. A. New- 
hall, M. J. Worthley, Hoag & Meath, Cyrus Jones, E. O. 
Ilollis, Dr. Pinkham, Dr. Newhall, Dr. Kenny, Rev. C.C. 
Watson, Mrs. W. A. Clark, D. H. Murphy, Judge Har- 
mon, N. W. Kimball, T. H. Breed, R. Breed, E. L. 
Foster, J. Cushing, Young & Sampson, E. B. Hayes, 
P. B. Magraw, J. N. Pike, A. F. Smith, G. F. Faunce, 
Dr. Meader, Dr. Judkins, J. C. F. Phinney, B. V. 
French, Rey. J. C. Harrington, Il. E. Newhall, W. F. 
Goldsmith, J. C. Houghton, J. Il. Sisk, Mrs. Medbery, 
A. Curtis. 

Amounts less than One Dollar, $0.75. 

Total, $237.75. 

The American Humane Education Society, $225.00. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Miss Annie Waln, $10; Mrs. Rh. S. Arnold, $5; Rev. 
Dr. Pullman, $5; Mrs. L. M. McKnight, $5; D. Triming- 
ham, $5; R. R. Peironnet, $3.75; Mrs. R. Harper, $3.71; 
Mrs. N. F. Kidder, $3.25; Miss A. R. Palfrey, $3; W. II. 
Reid, $3; Mrs. M. B. Langdell, $2.40; Mrs. C. Il. Kelley, 
$2.25; Mrs. M. W. Weatherbee, $2; Mrs. C. D. Stuart, 
$2; T. Schmidtman & Son, $1.50. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mary Monteith, Miss J. F. Dow, C. E. Gowing, Miss 
Il. C. Kennard, Elizabeth Farrar, A. P. Holbrook, Wm. 
daird, L. A. Clegg, Mrs. M. C. S. Symonds, A. D. 
McIntyre. 

Firty CENTS EAcu. 

G. M. Brown, A. B. Almon, Mrs. H. D. Jones, L. 
touchel, L. Constable, E. P. Damon, Lillian Barbour, 
Mrs. W. H. Tuckerman, F. Fuldner, P. R. Gifford, O. 
Whipple, Mary G. Leland, W. IH. Childs, F. D. Wood- 
bury, Miss M. 8S. Hardy, Miss F. S. Williams, C. A. 
Wedstrand, A. S. Johnson, Mrs. E. J. Hall, Mrs. II. A. 
Dunn, Mrs. Moorhouse, Frank Hurd, L. B. Miller, E. A. 
duck, Mary W. Patterson. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $96.33. 

Total, $175.94. 

Publications sold, $48.05. 

Total, $912.7 


Keceipts by The American Humane Education 
Society for September. 

Denman Thompson, $100; Miss IHleloise Meyer, $10; 
Rey. Il. D. Clarke, $1; W. F. Hertzog, $2; H. II. Spaya, 
$5; Mrs. J. A. Woodward, $76.50: L. Noble & Co., $38; 
Henry LB. King, $20. Small sales of publications, $24.49. 


Hi diddle, diddle, 
The cat played her fiddle, 

And the cow jumped over the moon, 

And the little dog laughed to see the sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


Cases investigated by our Boston Offices in 
September. 
Whole number dealt with, 373; animals taken from 
work, 71; horses and other animals mercifully killed, 
168. 


Report of Country Agents for Last Quarter. 


Whole number dealt with, 273; animals taken from 
work, 71; mercifully killed, 38. 


REVENGE. 

From one of our fashionable suburbs comes a tale of 
revenge that would make a Sioux Indian turn green 
with envy. A young man just home from an eastern 
college invited a young lady of the village to a Sunday 
morning ride on his tandem bicycle. She was delighted, 
and could scarcely wait to carry the news to her par- 
ticular girl friend, who, it happened, had heretofore 
occupied the front seat on that same tandem. Then the 
plot was laid. 

‘How nice,” said her chum. ‘ Have you a bicycle 
suit? Why not wear mine? Don’t you think this will 
look lovely? 

Now, the garment exhibited happened to be a bathing 
suit of pronounced colors and unique design, but as the 
first young lady had never becn within sight of salt 
water, and was a guileless nature, anyhow, the bunco 
game worked to perfection. 

The young man’s breath suddenly left him that Sunday 
morning when his companion came out ready to mount, 
but that was nothing compared to the panic they created 
along the route. Vious matrons on their way to church 
threw up both hands and prayed fervently, and the male 
population on the streets stopped spellbound and 
watched them out of sight. The young man had little 
to say, but itis claimed he broke Zimmerman’s record 
getting to the unfrequented streets.— Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


HOW BIRDS TALK. 


Birds have no difficulty in making themselves under- 
stood, with a variety of calls, to their young and to each 
other. We do not notice much variation in the chirping 
calls of the English sparrows; but probably our talk is 
equally monotonous to them. Noone could accuse the 
English sparrow of want of sagacity. Nor are they so 
intrusive a bird as is commonly supposed. At the 
country place from which the Listener writes there are 
no English sparrows nearer than the outskirts of the 
village, at a distance of half a mile. This spring, how- 
ever, the Listener noticed a pair of them, male and 
female, inspecting the premises, and in particular 
studying the accommodations, from the English sparrow 
point of view, of a certain shed and hen-house. Evi- 
dently they did not consider the quarters eligible, for 
they have never since been seen around the place, nor 
any other of their species. After a good look around 
they left the premises to the possession of chopping- 
sparrows, orioles, robins, red-eyed vireous and other 
native Americans. <A single male English sparrow 


was seen last summer on the shores of a lake near 
by; but he was evidently a wanderer, for none have 
been seen there since. The neighborhood abounds in 
chippers. 


LISTENER in Boston T'ranscript. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can _ be 
obtained at our offices at the following 
cost prices, free of postage:— 


Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 

— to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

-Angell . 2 cents "each, or $2.00 per 100 

Huma: Le: Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. Angell — 

Eight of either No. or Nos. +» aS wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25° cents. 

Bird T.eaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . . $0.25 per 100 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 


whole twelve bound together, or . 2.00 * 
Hf{umane Horse Book, compiled by "Geo. T. 
Angell, 5 cents each, or 5.00 “ 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H. C. Merwin, 1 cent each 1.00 * 
Cattle Trans yer by Geo. T. Angell 1.10 “ 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1.50 * 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. An gell ° . 60 “ 
The Cruel Over-check Card ewe, sides) . ab 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, y Dr. 
D. D. Slade 1.00 “ 
Servi Mercy, selections from Serip- 
etc. G5 
Band of “Me rcy Information, by Geo. T. 
Angell . 1.00 


Tifty-two Band of Me rey Songs and 

Hymns, book form, two cents for 

the w hole, or 2.00 “ 
Band of Mercy ‘Metal B: idges, 8 and 5 cents each. 
Band ot Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents cach, 
land ot Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band ot Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 


Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by Geo. 
T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy. 
This, as well as the addre ss of Mr. Angell to the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one 
asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of cach month 
by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 
40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 835 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and 
more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage 
free to all parts of the United States. 

Articles for the paper, and may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., ‘cor. 
Ilawley, Boston. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life . $100 00 | Associate Annual. . $5 00 
Associate Lite 50 00| Branch . ... . . . 100 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s . 100 


RATEs OF MEMBEKSHIP IN THE MASSACHU 'SETTS 
Society P. C 

Active Life . . . $100 00 Anocthas Annual. . $500 
Associate Life 50 Branch. . . . .. 10 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s » 100 

All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive UR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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